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THE WILD WREATH. 


Only look at this nosegay of pretty wild flowers 
We have plucked from the hedges and banks ; 

The fields are so full, we could gather for hours, 
And still see no space in their ranks. 


These Bluebells, and Cowslips, how pleasant they look! 
And the Rose and the Violet, how gay! 

I think I must copy them into your book, 
For I’m sure you will like the wild spray. 


Here’s the Hawthorn so sweet, the Anemone too, 
Which loves ’neath the Hazel to grow ; 

The Orchis, the Woodbine, the Speedwell so blue, 
And Stitchwort as white as the snow. 


This bright yellow Buttercup add to the wreath, 
’ And the Daisy I'll place with the rest, 

Nor hide it, but let it just peep out beneath, 
With its pretty tipped white and pink crest. 

And now we will tie them up tight with this string ; 
Or stay, for this ribbbon is neater ; 

The pretty wild Brier we’ve forgotten to bring,— 
Now our nosegay we cannot make sweeter. 

[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 
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THE IMPATIENT LITTLE GIRL, 
[ Translated for the Youth’s Companion,] 

‘‘Shall we set out soon, mamma?” asked 
Pauline of her mother, bringing her hat and 
gloves. 

‘¢ ¥es, my dear,”’ replied her mother, “ in two 
hours from now.” 

‘* Two hours! you cannot mean so, mamma.” 

‘‘ Yes, my daughter, I mean what I say, and 
you know as wellas I do, that by setting out 
now we should get there two hours before re- 
cess, and therefore should not be able to see 
your cousin.” 

‘¢ Oh dear! how provoking!” 

‘¢ What, not to be able to do at twelve o’clock 
what is proper to be done at two?” 

‘«¢ But everybody knows it is so disagreeable to 
wait.” 

** And why do you wait?” 

‘*¢ Because I must.” 

*«¢7 do not see why. 
ever since morning?” 

‘¢ No, mamma, because this morning was not 
the time.” 

‘* Neither is it the time now. If you think it 
necessary to begin to wait so long beforehand, 
I do not see why you did not begin yesterday or 
the day before ; your misfortune would then be 
the greater, and you would be the more to be 
pitied.” 

Pauline had nothing to reply, but she was none 
the less impatient. Indeed, patience was a vir- 
tue she was sadly deficient in. When she had 
a lesson to study, she always went to recite it 


Have you been waiting 
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half a dozen times befo 
to take back her book®¥, in. 

She hurried over her faillsic lesson in the same 
way, although she kneé® that she would have it 
to practise till it was petfectly learned. On this 
day, she was going to pay a farewell visit to her 
cousin Augustine, before going into the country. 
This visit had alreadyybeen deferred a week, 
through her impatience, for from the moment it 
was talked of she ‘could think of nothing else, 
and neglected all her lessons. But impatient as 
she was to see her cousin, a new fancy took pos- 
session of her as soon as she reached the board- 
ing-school at which Augustine was placed. The 
scholars had some very convenient sun-bonnets, 
end Pauline’s mother happened to say that she 
would get her one of gests kind. From that 


ee learned, aad had 


moment Pauline had n@fest, but kept begging 
her mother to set off invaediately to get one of 
these bonnets, which she was to wear only in 
the country, and whic she could have just as 
well the next day. 

A month after this, and while Pauline was yet 
in the country, she heard a piece of news which 
gave her great joy. r cousin Augustine was 
an orphan. As her health had not been good for 
some time, Pauline’s m@gher determined to take 
her away from the bo@ming school where she 
was, and educate her wish her own daughter. 

Pauline was delighted with this plan, and of 
course most impatient #orthe end of the three 
weeks which were to integyene before its aceom- 
plishment; every day she asked, * Will the first 
of August never come?# @She wondered that her 
mother did not have Augustiiie’s bed prepared 
three weeks before hand, and could not sleep 
till she had arranged the shelf in the closet which 
was destined for her. 

Pauline had a beautiful orange lily which was 
expected to flower about the time of her cousin’s 
coming, and she resolved to give it to her. As 
she was always in a hurry to enjoy the pleasures 
she anticipated, she sent word to her cousin that 
she had something very pretty for her, and then 
she set about tending her lily in the way most 
proper to kill it. To make it grow the faster 
she inundated it with watér, till the earth round 
it became mud; then fearing that she had injured 
it, she carried it to the sun to dry it. She han- 
dled the buds, looked into them and pressed 
them in her fingers, as if this would hasten their 
opening. At last she did so much that one morn- 
ing she found her lily drooping, and the most 
advanced bad, instead of opening farther, was 
beginning to wither; she redoubled her cares 
and agitations, and the next morning it was still 
worse. She went with her mother to pass that 
day at a neighboring country-seat, and when she 
returned her lily was not to be found. 

She ran to all the servants, asking news of it; 
but no one had seen it. Atlast she went to the 
gardener, who said to her, 

‘It was not worth the trouble of keeping; 
you could not have saved it.” _ 

Pauline, very angry, toll him that she wished 
he would not meddle with her affairs, and that 
she wotild have back her: lily; but the only an- 
swer she could obtain was, ‘I tell you it’s done 
for; you could not have saved it.” 

She went to complain to her mother, who said 
to her, 

‘Since Anthony assures you that you could 
not have saved it, it must be so; he knows more 
about it than you or I.” 














Pauline went from one e other in turn, 
but not being able to obtain any other answers 
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than these, she at last went to bed very unhap- 
py: She was much more so some days after- 
wards. Aneighbor and friend of her mother had 
engaged to come and dine with her on the day 
of Augustine’s arrival, and to bring his son and 
daughter. The daughter, whose name was 
Adele, had been at the same boarding-school 
with Augustine; she was very fond of her, and so 
was her brother Eugene. Indeed, every body 
loved Augustine, she was so gentle and well-be- 
haved; and as she had been sick, Adele deter- 
mined to celebrate her recovery. Pauline had 
of course spoken to her of her lily, and of a tame 
sparrow which her brother was to give Augus- 
tine. Adele determined to give her a little lamb, 
and Eugene who drew very well, had made a 
pretty sketch for her. 

Theday before Augustine was expected, Adele, 
who had seen little masquerades at school and 
been much amused by them, sent word to Pau- 
line, that in order to give her lamb to Augustine, 
she intended the next day to dress herself as a 
shepherdess, and she recommended to Pauline 
to appear as a flower-girl, with her lily, while 
Alfred with his sparrow was to represent a 
hunter. 

When Pauline received this note she was in 
the greatest trouble. ‘* What can be done?” 
asked she of her mother, “since I have no 
lily?” 

‘* You can do nothing,” replied her mother, 
**but that need net prevent the others;” and Al- 
fred, who had heard. the proposition, was not dis- 
posed to give it up. He said that Pauline could 
be dressed as a flower-girl without giving flow- 
ers, but Pauline declared it would be ridiculous, 
and her mother agreed with her. Then he pro- 
posed that she should give some other flowers. 

“A fine pleasure,” said Pauline, ‘ after hav- 
ing promised an orange lily to give her a pot of 
gilly flowers!” . 

Between the desire of appearing like a flower 
girl in a flat hat, a blue petticoat and red apron, 
which the gardener’s daughter would have lent 
her, and the impossibilty of presenting any pret- 
ty flowers, Pauline was distracted. The gar- 
dener assured her that the only flower which was 
then in a state to be put in a pot-was a mary- 
gold, and- this was out of the question. How 
Eugene would laugh at her! And to make the 
matter worse her father told her that Augustine 
had begged very hard to know what it was so 
pretty that her cousin had for her, but he had 
refused to tell. 

At last the day arrived, and she was still in 
perplexity. Her dress was waiting for her, but 
of what use to put it on? Alfred was already 
dressed, and as he passed through the hall called 
out, ‘“‘ they are coming! they are coming! I see 
the carriage; make haste, Pauline.” 

‘‘Poor Pauline burst into tears, and to her 
mother’s inquiries, who entered at the moment, 
she could only reply with sobs, “1 don’t know 
what to do; nobody helps me, nobody cares any 
thing for me.” 

‘¢ Look! said her mother, and standing on one 
side, she lets her see Anthony bringing the 
orange lily all in flower, arranged with moss in 
a pretty green basket. Pauline utters a cry of 
joy, and springs towards it; she looks at iton all 
sides, counts the flowers and thanks Anthony. 
‘¢ You had then another lily?” ‘ No, miss, this 
is yours.” ‘ Butitwasdead.” ‘ Not quite, but 
it would have been at the rate you were going 
on with it.” 

Anthony went away, loaded with thanks. 
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Pauline transported hastened to dress herself, 
looking all the while at her lily, which, happily, 
she had not time totouch. All things went on 
prosperously, and Pauline might have forgotten 
this lesson, if her mother had not taken care to 
renew'it, by always refusing her what she desir- 
ed so impatiently as to make her neglect her 
dutiés, or act unreasonably. In this way her 
fault was cured, and she grew up a reasonable 
woman. 














SABBATH SCHOOL. 








A MODE OF SABBATH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 
This sketch of a real scene in a Sabbath School 
is taken from the *“* Teacher Taught,” a publica- 
tion of the American Sunday School Union, in 
which are many good practical hints on various 
subjects connected with the operation of Sabbath 
Schools. Whose class is here exhibited? 

[Sunday School. Stated teacher absent. Class 
of nine girls; the youngest six, the oldest eleven. 
Lesson of the day—Commit Mark, ch. viii. 1—6. 
inclusive. | 

Teacher. Before I ask you to repeat what 
you have learned, I will ask you to read it. 
Take this Testament, and each read a verse, 
and then pass it to the next. 

First child reads. in these (those) days the 
multitudes (multitude) being every (very) great, 
and having no thing (nothing) to eat, Jesus call- 
eth (called) his disciples unto them, (him) and 
saith unto him, (them.) 

Second child. I have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they have (now, left out,) been 
with me these (three) days, And had (have) noth- 
ing to eat. 

Third child. And—if—I—send—him—(them ) 
away—feasting— 

Teacher. No; not feasting; spell it. 

Child. F-a-s-t, fast, i-n-g_(fasting) to—them 
(their) —now— 

Teacher. No; spell it. 

Child. O-w-n (own)—horses. 

Teacher. No; not horses; spell it. 

Child. H-o-r-s-e, horse, e-s, horses. 

Teacher. Is it h-o-r-s? 

Child. H-o-u-s, hous, e-s, houses;—they—will 
—faint—by—the—way—for—divers—of—them 
—-:ame—from—far. 

The remaining six read. a verse each, much 
after the same manner. 

Teacher. Who were these people that were 
talking together about feeding the multitude? 

No answer. 

Teacher. Who is mentioned in the first verse 
as calling his disciples? 

Two or three voices,—Jesus. 

Teacher. Very well. Who was Jesus? 

Several answer. The Son of God. 

Teacher. Yes. Well; where was Jesus Christ 


born? 
Several answer. In Bethlehem. 
Teacher. Yes. And where was Bethlehem? 
No answer. 


Teacher. Can none of you tell me where Beth- 
lehem was, the place where the Saviour of the 
world was born? 

No answer. 


Teacher. Can you not tell me in what quarter 


of the world Bethlehem was? 
No answer. 


Teacher. How many quarters of the world 


are there? 
One child. Six. 
Teacher. No. 
Another child, Seven. 
Teacher. But you are. guessing. 
want you to guess. 
you do not know. 


a block of wood! 
No answer. 


I do not 
If you do not know, say 
How many quarters are 
there to any thing, an apple, a loaf of bread, or 














of the world you live? Don't you know wheth- 
er you live in Europe, Agia, Africa, or America? 

Child, (after a long e,) America. 

Teacher. Very well. Now, can none of you 
tell me in what quarter ef the world Bethlehem 
was? = os. 

Child. 1 kmow where Bethlehem is; my father 
tends meeting there. 

Teacher. And do you think that that Bethle- 
hem where your fathe ‘attends meeting and the 
Bethlehem where ou @yiour was born are the 
same? ‘gt 

Child. I don’t know. — 
Teacher. Well, can ,you tell me what Jesus 
Christ came into the world for? 

Several children. To save sinners. 

Teacher. Very well; and who are sinners? 
Several children. All of us. 

Teacher. Very well. ThenI ama sinner, and 
you are a sinner, and you, Mary, and you, Jane, 
(and so through the class.) Well now, I want 
you to tell me (addressing one child by name) 
what makes you a sinner? What have you ever 
done that was sinful? I wish you would all 
think, for I shall put the same question to each 
of you, and then I shall tell you what I think 
makes me a sinner. [only want you to tell me 
one thing you ever dig in your whole life that 
you now think was sinful. 

No answer. 

The question being asked of the fourth child, 
she said, ‘‘ I suppose I have told lies sometimes.” 
Teacher. Very well, that is just such an an- 
wer as I wanted. Now can none of the rest of 
you answer the question? 

No answer. ; 

Teacher. Well; perhaps you do not under- 
stand the question, and I will ask if differently. 
Should you think it would be a sin not to love 
God? Be ; 
Several children. Yes, sir. 

Teacher, Well; have you always loved God, 
Matilda? “aa “te 

Matjlda. Yes, sir. 

Teacher. What hate-you ever done to show 
that you loved him? ; . 

Matilda. I don’t know. 

Teacher. Do you love your mother? 
Matiida, Mother’s dead. 

Teacher. Ah! I am sorry to hear that, for 
there is no friend in the world like a good moth- 
er; but I hope God will take care of you, and he 
is better than father or mother, for he can never 
die, and knows just what will make us happy, 
and will always love those who love him. But 
did you love your mother while she was living? 
Matilda (weeping.) Yes, sir. 

Teacher. Well; 1 will not ask you what you 
did to show that you loved her. 1 suppose you 
obeyed her, and was kind to her, and never did 
what would displeasevher. Was it so? 
Matilda. Yes, sir, sometimes. 
Teacher. 
this to show that you loved God? 
Matilda. No, sir. 


for taking care of you through the day? 
Matilda. Yes, sir, I pray to him every night. 


your sins, and take care of you? 
Matilda. Yes, sir. 
Teacher. What do you say? 
any of the words you use? 
Matilda. Our Father who art in heaven. 


Can’t you say the whole? » 
Matilda. That’s alfI can say. ® 
Teacher. But the 

God to forgive or take care of you in that. 
No reply. : 

morning? : 
Matilda.. My 
Teacher. 1 










Teacher. Do you not know in what quarter 





thank God for’ 


And haye you done anything like 
Teacher. Have you ever thanked God at night 
Teacher. Do you pray that he will forgive 
Can you tell me 
Teacher. Very, well; go on, that is not all. 
is nothing about asking 


Teacher. And what do you pray for in the 





Matilda. Yes, sir. 

Teacher. What words does he say. Do you 
remember how he thanks God, or what he says 
to God about you? 

No answer. 

Teacher. I am afraid God does not remember 
your prayers any better than youdo. Have you 
no brothers or sisters that pray? 

Matilda. My sister used to pray, but she is 
dead. 

Teacher. And where is your sister now? 
Matilda. Up in the sky. 

Teacher. What makes you think so? 

Matilda. Because she was good. 

Teacher. What makes you think she was good? 
. Matilda. Because father says she was, and he 
is good. 


ee 
A SEVERE CONFLICT. 
Not long since an individual was passing 
through the streets in one of our large cities, on his 
way to a Sabbath School; and as he turned the 
corner he observed a group of noisy boys hurry- 
ing on to their place of amusements. Seeing 
among the number a lad who belonged to the 
Sabbath School referred to, he passed over and 
called him by name. The boy stopped, while 
the others hastened on some rods, evidently fear- 
ing that all was not right; for the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth. The gentleman asked 
him where he was going. He hung down his 
head and seemed unwilling to give any answer, 
for he knew that he was doing wrong. ‘* Come,” 
said his friend, ‘I wish you to go back to your 
school with me.” As he said this, ** Come Bill, 
come along,” exclaimed the ragged boys, who, 
had stopped at a distance to wait the result. 
The friend’s hand was upon the shoulder of 
William, who hearing his companions, moved a 
step in that direction. ‘ Listen not to that call,” 
said his friend, “ sinners are enticing thee;” and 
taking one step towards the school, and gently 
urging William with his hand he said with much 
earnestness, ‘“‘ Come, you must go with me, I 
cannot leave you here.” But he still leaned in 


.{the direction of the boys, and braced himself 


more firmly. ‘Bill, come along, not stand 
there,” cried out another of the Sabbath break- 
ers, at the same time muttering some profane 
language. ‘*Don’t listen to that,” said his 
friend; “‘hear me, if you believe I am your 
friend; follow my advice, not theirs.” William 
stepped once more to the right, and looked up 
with a smile to the boys, which seemed expres- 
sive of his determination to go with them. Con- 
sidering the contest very doubtful, but resolving 
to do his best, the gentleman took his stand the 
other side of the boy, and said again, ‘“ Come, I 
cannot leave you to go with those boys, you 
must go with me,” and at the same time gently 
urged him forward. The boy stepped once, and 
assuming his former position, declared that 
school was now done; “I can’t go,” said he. 
There was no time to be lost. As the cries of 
the boys deepened to excite resistance, the friend 
raised his voice, saying, ‘‘ your teacher will be 
glad to see you if school should be done;” and 
immediately added, as the boy took another 
step, ‘‘ there, I knew you would rather listen-to 
me. Now you are doing right;” and as the boy 
quickened his pace amidst the sneers of his com- 
panions, he kept his hand upon his shoulder, 
and continued to pour good advice and encour- 
agement into his ears, thinking that he might at 
least prevent other voices from being heard. 
They were soon in the Sabbath School room, 
and William received a hearty welcome from his 
teacher. The other boys went to their sports, 
but they did not succeed in leading away a Sab- 
bath School boy. 

Children, this boy did wrong to associate with 
these boys, and very wrong in leaving his school. 
They were setting a snare for his feet; leading 
him away into sin. But he did right when he 
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companions, When he began to walk towards 
the room he made a noble decision, he was hap- 
pier for it. He did sin in hesitating so long 
whether to do right or wrong. Always do the 
right as soon as you know it. You see how 
very difficult it is to retrace one wrong step. 
When the evil spirit has led you one step ina 
wrong way, he can lead you the next easier; and 
it is more difficult for any good influences to re- 
claim you. 

Oh that Christians would every where hedge 
up the way of the wicked; stand in the way of 
him who would destroy himself, and make it 
difficult for him to force his way to perdition. 

[S. S. Treasury. 
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THE TEMPTED AND FALLEN, RECLAIMED. 

Little boys and girls are much delighted with 
trifles—articles of small value. They are as 
happy with a knife, bow and arrow, new sled, 
or ring, as a miser is with his chest of gold. A 
miser takes every way, right and wrong, to in- 
crease his money; so little boys and girls are 
prone, sometimes, to take wrong measures to se- 
cure toys. 

Many years since, I knew a little boy who 
was pleased with trifles. He went into a store, 
and saw a small piece of lead, and he wanted it 
very much. With lead you know boys make 
plummets, cents, hatchets, &c. Whether or 
not he had any cents with which to buy it, I do 
not know; but he, watching his opportunity, took 
the lead when no one saw him. Soon his uncle 
saw him have the lead, and knowing what it was, 
and whence it came, he asked him where he got 
it. The little fellow was puzzled, for his pious 
parents had taught him not to tell a lie, or steal. 
But he had stolen, and to conceal one sin, he 
was tempted to commit another. He evaded a 
direct answer to his uncle. He was sorely 
troubled—for he knew that he had done wrong, 
and felt it keenly. He gould not rest till he had 
replaced the lead, and resolved to steal no more. 
This little boy went tothe Sabbath School, be- 
came pious, and is now a minister. His pa- 
rents, brothers, sisters and friends are very hap- 
py to see him so good a man. If hes+ad not re- 
turned the lead, and stolen other things, he 
might have been in prison ere this, or have been 
hung, and then how sorry would have been his 
friends? 

I have heard of a man, who, if I recollect 
right, was sentenced to be hung. He confessed 
that a pin was the first thing he ever stole. 
Taking that, was the beginning of his wicked 
career. He stole other things of value—com- 
mitted great wickedness, and was hung for it. 
Did you ever steal, youthful reader? If so, do 
as the little boy did—carry back the stolen arti- 
cle—repent and seek forgiveness of God, or you 
are in danger of the prison, the gallows, and 
eternal death.—Jb. 








RELIGION. 








EXTRACT FROM A SUMMER SERMON FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Do men gather grapes of thorns? Matt. vii. part of verse 16. 


I suppose the youngest of my readers knows 
what grapes and thorns are. You have seen 
thorn hedges in the fields, and have most likely 
had your fingers scratched by them; you have 
perhaps, seen grape-trees (or vines,) growing in 
gardens, and if you have not tasted grapes, you 
have noticed them hanging from the trees in fine 
clusters or bunches white or purple. You well 
know the meaning therefore of the words which 
you have now read;—‘‘ Do men gather. grapes 
of thorns?” and, perhaps, if you did not know in 
what book these words are found,—that book 
which you are rightly taught to believe is the best 
of all books, the New Testament,—you would 
think it a very strange question. Some of you 
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might laugh, if a school child should ask, wheth- 
er people gathered grapes of currants from 
thorns?’ But never laugh, I - you, at any 
words which you may find in tfis book, (the Bi- 
ble;) for though you may not always know the 
real meaning, they are sure to be wise and good 
words, which ‘* holy men of Be os - as they 
were moved (or taught) by the’ Holy Spirit.” 
And this question, which I havetaken for a text, 
was asked by the best and wisest of all teachers, 
the Teacher from heaven, the Ligd Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, and the Savio? 6f men. You 
are sure that this great, and good, and heavenly 
Teacher himself knew, and could have no doubt 
but his hearers knew, that men do not pick 
grapes from thorn-bushes. He meant to teach 
them Something else by such a question as this; 
to show them by this likeness some other thing 
which they did not think of often enough, or to 
put them in mind of what they might be ready 
to forget. If you have read the chapter in which 
this verse is found, I hope you can tell of what 
it was our Lord meant to put them in mind, 
when he thus asked,—** Do men gather grapes 
of thorns?” : 

He had been speaking before, and he again 
spoke in the verses which come after, of good 
and bad men, chiefly of wicked and false teach- 
ers; and he warned those who heard him not to 
expect anything good or right from such people, 
by vutting this question,—*Do men gather 
grapes of thorns?” As if he had said,—You 
never look for good fruit from any trees but 
from those trees which are called fruit trees; from 
trees that are not good for fruit, (that is, in their 
nature not suited to yield good fruit,) you do 
not expect it:—and so you must never look for 
good works and right ways frém®* those people 
whose nature, and temper, and’ habits are evil. 
« By their fruits you shall know them;” that is, 
you shall know men and women, and children 
too, by their works,, their ways, their doings; 
just as you know, when you walk in a garden in 
summer, of what sorts the tr€@s are, by seeing 







the fruit they bear; and say to one another, 


Here is an apple tree, and yonder is a goose- 
berry bush, but this hedge is Only a hedge of 
thorns. Now, we wish to teach you something, 
as plainly as we can, of what will be for your 
real good; of the way to be truly happy. And 
we hope this likeness, (or parable as it is called 
in the Bible,) which our Lord Jesus Christ used, 
this likeness of men to trees, and of their doings 
to the fruit of trees,—will help to fix the lesson 
we shall give you in your minds and hearts. 
First then, you hardly need to be told, that 
you are all as much the creatures of God, as the 
trees of the field are. He made you, and not you 
yourselves. But I will tell you a truth which 
concerns you still more;—that you would all, if 
left to yourselves by God and man, grow up to 
evil and to ruin. There is a seed of evil, anda 
turn or bending towards what is wrong, in your 
mind or frame; many of you must know and feel 
this. You would not, if left to run wild, bring 
forth good fruit. Why then, (you ask perhaps,) 
if all are like the thorn bushes, why do you wish 
and bid us to do right, and set good patterns be- 
fore us, and tell us the evil of sin, and the need 
of being like our Saviour and his servants? Of 
what use is this, if we cannot bear fruit? Per- 
haps some young reader may think himself sharp 
and clever in thus turning the words of the text, 
and saying,—Why do you expect good things of 
us; “*Do men gather grapes of thorns?” But 
let bot ildren and their elders beware how 
they make a bad use of truth. ~ gh you are 
inclined to evil, though by the simof your first 
parents you are fallen from God’s likeness and 
favor, and subject for your own sim'to be punish- 
ed by him,—yet God in his gteat mercy and 
goodness has cared for your welfare; for the 
health and life of your souls. The Son of God, 
of whom we spoke just now, came. down from 
heaven to earth; became himself a helpless child, 





and when he grew up, bore all kinds of pain and 
shame, and death itself, on purpose to save you 
from sin and sorrow.. He showed a kind regard, 
a tender love to children; for he said,—‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; of such is the kingdom of heaven; and he 
took them up in his arms, and blessed them.” 

If you would be happy, if you would be good, 
(which is the way and the only way to be happy,) 
if you would be saved from what your sin de- 
serves, and have all that God freely gives, you 
must believe on this kind and gracious Saviour, 
who speaks to you in the New Testament. 
That book was written by those who saw and 
lived with him while he was on. earth, and it 
serves to make us know him, now that he has 
long since risen from the grave, and gone back 
into heaven. It is because he once died to save 
you, and now lives to pray for you, that God 
will forgive, and receive, and bless you forever, 
if you do not despise his goodness, and refuse to 
think or care about these things. But what we 
most desire to fix on your thoughts at this time, 
is, what Jesus Christ will do in you, if you seek 
his grace. He has not only died that you might 
be pardoned and blest, but the first fruit of his 
death is the gift freely bestowed, on all who ask 
for it, of the strength and the will. to serve and 
follow him. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








PARENTAL AFFECTION OF THE WHALE. 


The ‘maternal solicitude” of the whale 
makes her a dangerous adversary, and many se- 
rious accidents occur in the season of catching 
whales. On one occasion I had nearly paid 
with my life for the gratification of my curiosity. 
I went in a whale boat rowed by colored men, 
natives of the islands, who were very daring and 
expert in this pursuit. We saw a whale, with 
her calf, playing around the coral.rocks; the at- 
tention which the dam showed to its young, the 
care which she took to warn it of danger, was 
truly affecting. She led it away from the boats, 
swam round it, and sometimes she would em- 
brace it with her fins, and roll over it in the 
waves. We contrived to get the “ vantage 
ground” by going to seaward of her, and by 
that means drove her into shoal water among 
the rocks. At last we came so near- the young 
one, that the harpooner poised his weapon, 
knowing that the calf once struck, the mother 
was our own, for she would never desert it. 
Aware of the danger and impending fate of its 
inexperienced offspring, she swam rapidly round 
it, in decreasing circles, evincing the utmost un- 
easiness. and anxiety; but its parental admoni- 
tions were unheeded, and it met its fate. 

The boat approached the side of the younger 
fish, and the harpooner buried his weapon deep 
in the ribs. The moment it felt the wound, the 
poor animal parted from us, taking out a hun- 
dred fathom of line; but a young fish is soon 
conquered when once well struck; such was the 
case in this instance; it was no sooner checked 
with the line, than it. turned on its back, and, 
displaying its white belly on the surface of the 
water, floated a lifeless corpse. The. unhappy 
parent, with an. instinct always more powerful 
than reason, never quitted the body. 

We hauled in upon the line, and came close 
up to our quarry just as another boat had fixed 
a harpoon in the mother. The tail of the fu- 
rious animal descended with irresistible force 
upon the very centre of our boat, cutting it in 
two, and killing two of the men; the survivors 
took to swimming for their lives in all directions. 
The whale went in pursuit of the third boat, but 
was checked by the: line from the one that had 
struck her; she towed them at the rate of: ten 
or eleven miles an hour;, and had she had 
deep water, would have taken the boat down, or 
obliged them to cut away from her. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








The two boats were so much employed that 
they could not come to our assistance for some 
time, and we were left to our own resources 
much longer than I thought agreeable. I was 
going to swim to the calf whale, but one of them 
advised me not to do so, saying that the sharks 
would be as thick around it as the lawyers round 
Westminster Hall, and that 1 should certainly 
be snapped up, if I went near; for my comfort 
he added, “these devils seldom touch a man, if 
they can get anything else.” 


tance, while the mother whale, encumbered by 
the heavy harpoon and line, and exhausted by 
the fountain of black blood which she threw up, 
drew near to her calf, and died by its side; evi- 
dently in her last moments more occupied by 
the preservation of her young than of herself. 

As soon as she had turned on her back, I had 
reason to thank the “* Mudian” for his good ad- 
vice; there were at least thirty or forty sharks 
assembled round the carcasses; and as we towed 
them in they followed. When wehad grounded 
them in the shallow water close to the beach, the 
blubber was cut off; after which, the flesh was 
given to the black people who were assembled 
in crowds, and cut off with their knives large 
portions of the meat. The sharks as liberally 
helped themselves with their teeth; but it was 
very remarkable that though the black men often 
came between them and the whale, they never 
attacked a man. This was a singular ‘scene; 
the blacks with their white eyes and teeth, hal- 
looing, laughing, screaming, and mixing with 
the numerous sharks—the most ferocious mon- 
sters of the deep—yet preserving a sort of truce 
during the presence of a third object; it remind- 
ed me, comparing great things with small, ofthe 
partition of Poland. 





[Narrative of a Naval Officer. 











EDITORIAL. 








THE DRUNKARD’S DAUGHTER. 

Mr. John Hawkins was once a drunkard. He is now 

a sober man; and he goes about the country speaking 
to the people, and to persuade them not to drink intoxi- 
cating liquors, he tells them how miserable drinking 
once made him, and to what it had brought him. Ata 
meeting in New York, after he had been speaking of 
these things, a gentleman said he had heard that his 
daughter went to Sabbath School, and that she had done 
something to persuade him to leave off drinking ; and 
as he was a great friend to Sabbath Schools, he should 
Tike to hear about it. Mr. Hawkins said he had a daugh- 
ter thirteen years old, who was indeed, a very good lit- 
tle girl. He used to send her to the store to buy whiskey 
for him ; and she was so obedient and dutiful to her fa- 
ther that she never made any objection to going, thougli 
it grieved hervery much, And, when he stayed out late 
at night, she would sit up til] he came home. Some- 
times he would be so drunk that he could not get up 
stairs to his bed; and then she would go and geta 
blanket and spread over him, as he lay on the floor, and 
put a pillow under his head, and lie down by his side to 


keep him warm, for she was afraid he would get stiff 


with the cold and die. 


One morning, when he had been drinking three pints 


a day for several weeks, he awoke with his mind clear, 
and began to think what would become of him, if he 
went on so. He looked up to his bottle on the shelf, 
and the thought came over him, that if he drank once 
more he should be ruined forever. His daughter came 
up to call him to breakfast; but he said he was: not 


ready to.come down. “Father,” said she, “don’t send| 


me for any more whiskey to-day.” But, he told her to 
go along down, and not disturb him. She went down 
very much grieved, and he heard her crying down 
stairs, and telling her mother that her father was angry 
with her; and this made him feel bad, for he loved her. 


This might be them. Only thinl-how you would feel, if your father 
very true; but I must confess that I was very was a drunk * ae 


‘ glad to see one of the boats come to our assis- 


to come to breakfast; Then he spoke kindly to her, and 
said he was not amgry with her; and she need not be 
troubled about going for whiskey, for he was determined 


never to drink any more. 
a drunken father, how much more should those little 


girls be, who hay and kind fathers. And, how 
much such childr@m ought to feel for the children of 


the. poor drunkard; and how kind they should be to 








VARIETY. 








- The Consumptive. 


The blight of consumption passed uipon one I Yoved; 
her cheek was pallid, save where the fearful hectic 
glowed, and her eye, unearthly in its brightness, seemed 
to be taking its last look of earth and friends. 

The sighs and tears of a pious mother went up as a 
memorial before him who counts them precious; and 
a prayers were answered in the conversion of her 
child. 

Friend after friend had departed from the mother’s 
side, and when called upon to give back another, she 
bowed her head and answered, “ Thy will, O Lord, be 
done.” 

“ Mother,” said the dying girl one morning, “it is 
oo ude 

“No, my da » you are yet on earth; you have 
not yet passed the dark valley.” : 

“O, my mother, what part remains on earth? What 
separates me froar my Redeemer? Last night he took 
me in his arms, and carried me home; he showed me 
my crown, and Jet me look upon the glories of my man- 
sion. 

I called at her room one morning; the bells were 
summoning the children to the Sabbath Schools; she 
was See pillows, and her emaciated ap- 
a 4hat her earthly Sabbaths were nearly 
ende me , 


On the table beside her, in a tiny vase of water, was 











placed one of est and loveliest of the family of 
roses ; how e! ical, I thought; soon it will die. 
I remarked, “You cannot meet your Saviour in church 
and Sabbath § , but he visits you now in your sick 
“O yes,” she ans “and he keeps me from 
straying.” oy 
wo beautif@lly, her life passed away. In the 
freshness of youtha change came over her, but it was 
glorious—she excRanged pain for ease, sorrow for un- 
ending joy, disease and death for life eternal; and now 


her spirit rests where none but the pure in heart shall 
ever enter.—S. S. Messenger. 


: ee 

An African Boy. 
A colored boy, living with Dr. M——, of P— , in 
America, was sent by a little boy in the family with six 
cents (half-pence) to buy a ae, oe 9 him. On his return, 
he told the child that the top had cost twelve cents, and 
that he had paid the other six from his own money. He 
was repaid, and no more was thought of the affair. 
Some time after, the colored boy was introduced to a 
Sunday School ; and having learned some valuable les- 
sons, he one day gaid to his master’s son, “I gave but six 
cents for that top, and not twelve, as I told you; but I 
did not know then, as I do since I have been to a Sun- 
day School, how wicked such things are.” Handing 
him six cents from his pocket, he said, “I have been 
saving them for you, one by one—take them, they are 
yours. 


—_———~————. 
Literary Anecdote. 


From rec and industry, he had amassed a 
perty © 


about $20,000. Although not able to helt wt 
write, he never hired a clerk; but had always been in 
He had invented 
some new charaeters for the purpose of conveying his 
hey were formed as near- 
of the article sold, ashe nature 


the habit of keeping his own books, 
ideas to himself and others. 
ly similar to the 
of the ci 












would admit. 





Pretty soon she came up again, to see if he was ready 


An old gentleman who attended more to teaching 
his son the method of acquiring riches than knowledge, 
lived some time since in one of the Eastern States. 





“ You certainly must have had it,” said the merchant, 
“it is down in my book.” 

The other denied ever buying an article of that kind. 
After a sufficient number of pros and cons, upon reflec- 
tion, he informed him he believed he purchased a grind- 


Now, if this little girl was so dutiful and obedient to | stone about that time. 


“*Tis the very thing,” said the merchant, “and 1 must 
have forgotten to put the hole in the middle.” 

—_——~——. 

A Contrast. 


Near the end of his days, the licentious Byron wrote 
the following lines : ; 

“* My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruit of love are gone ; 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 


Are mine alone.” 


Near the close of his life, “Paul the aged,” wrote to a 
young minister, whom he greatly loved, as follows : 

“T am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the Faith Sasesieeth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 


day.” 

Is there not a difference between him that serveth 
God and him that serveth Him not? All experience, as 
well as conscience, answers, Yes! 
| Watchman of the South. 


Rev. Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Rogers, one of the Puritan ministers, was remark- 
able for seriousness and gravity in every society to which 
he was introduced. A gentleman was once in company 
with him and some other persons, and addressed him, 
“ Mr. Rogers, I like you and your company very well, 
only you are too precise.” “Qh, sir,” replied the good 
man, “I serve a precise God.” 
ee 
Dr. Donne. 


Dr. Donne, a clegyman of great talents and learning, 
when on his heath. bod, and taking his solemn farewe 
of his friends, said, “I repent of all my life but that part 
of it which I spent in communion with God, and in do- 
ing good.” 


—_——@——— 

Remarx.—If no one were to offer advice to others, 
till he had’submitted to it himself, the number of advi- 
sers would be much reduced. 








POETRY. 








THE WOUNDED DOVE. 
By Catuerine H. Waterman. 


Lulled on childhood’s snowy bosom 
Gently lay a wounded dove, 

Close the little white arms pressed it, 
With a childlike fervent non 


Summer buds were blooming round them, 
Summer gales the blossoms stirred, 

But nor flower, nor fragrance won her 
From her pale, and patient bird. 

Still with fonder, warmer pressure, 
Closer to her spotless breast, 

Clasped she those soft downy pinions, 
That were soon to sink to rest. 

So when life’s long day is over, 
God will our departure mark, 

With the same sweet childlike fondness, 
Gather us into the ark. 

When the wounded spirit prayeth 
Humbly to its Maker’s love, 

Trusting to the hand that slayeth, 
For eternal life above ; 

When among life’s summer roses, 
Like a withered leaf it seems, 

Thirsting for those living waters, 
Gleaming in Elysian streams ; 

When, like that sweet child, unmindful 

oan hewn te high round ¥ strown; 
e, from his high place of glo 
Sees but thy oad heart x sg % 

Hears thy lonely plaints of sorrow, 
Notes the struggling of thy soul, 

And from earth’s dark pathway calls thee, 


One day & of his called on him for the pur- To where boundless rivers roll, 

pose of settling fis account. ‘The book of hieroglyphies Like that child, he closely pillows 

was handed and our 1 parece with, Bleeding bosoms on his own, 
“Such a ‘ou had a gallon.of rum, and such a Where in snowy robes they cluster, 

time a pound such a time a gallon of molasses, Round his ever beaming throne. 

and such a cheese.” Then like that pale wounded fledgeling, 
“Stop there” says the customer, “I never had a In pure childhood’s arms carest, 

cheese of you, for any other person; I make my own With that dove-like spirit, cling thou 





Close unto thy Saviour’s breast. 
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